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PROSPECTUS 

Prospectus ...  PI.  -uses.  1777.  (a.L.)  A  description 
or  account  of  the  chief  features  of  a  forthcoming 
work  or  proposed  enterprise,  circulated  for  th& 
purpose  of  obtaining  support. 

So  says  The  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary, 

and  its  definition  serves  as  a  reasonably  accurate 
summing-up  of  the  aims  and  intentions  of  these 
introductory  paragraphs.  Stylus,  of  course,  is  no 
longer  "a  forthcoming  work  or  proposed  enter- 
prise", since  you  now  hold  its  first  issue  in  your 
hands.  But  the  description  still  fits  all  future 
issues,  even  though  it  excludes  the  current  one. 
And  so,  passing  over  our  Vol.  1,  No.  1  (which  must 
be  regarded  as  something  of  a  fait  accompli),  we 
will  proceed  to  "a  description  or  account  of  the 
chief  features"  of  issues  to  come.  Bear  with  us, 
pleasey  if  you  have  read  all  this  before  in  the  first 
issue  of  some  other  magazine — we  promise  you 
that  it  won't  take  up  more  than  this  single  page. 

Stylus,  then,  is  a  periodical  edited  and  published 
by  the  students  of  Victoria  College.  It  will  appear 
on  a  monthly  schedule  during  the  college  year, 
and  retail  —  we  hope  —  at  fifteen  cents  a  copy. 
Physically,  each  issue  will  be  identical  in  size  and 
format  to  this  one,  and  will  contain  somewhat 
over  six  thousand  words  of  the  most  interesting 
and  thought-provoking  material  submitted  to  us. 

"The  contents  will  include  poems,  short  stories, 
essays,  translations,  controversial  articles,  and  a 
final  section  of  criticism  and  reviews.  Most  of  the 
material  we  publish  will  be  written  by  members 
of  the  faculty  and  student  body  of  Victoria  College, 
but  we  will  be  glad  to  include  any  outstanding 
contributions  recieved  from  "outsiders".  Our  only 
taboos  will  be  those  dictated  by  considerations  of 
quality  and  good  taste;  our  editorial  decision  in 
all  such  matters  will  be  irrevocable.  As  we  see  it, 
the  function  of  Stylus  is  to  publish  the  most  worth 
while  and  interesting  material  we  can  obtain, 
rather  than  to  go  deliberately  out  of  our  way  to 
embarrass  or  offend. 

No  payment  will  be  made  on  acceptance  of  any 
material,  but  after  the  appearance  of  each  issue 
all  contributions  will  be  rated  by  an  impartial 
board  of  judges  ( selected  from  the  faculty  of 
Victoria  College),  and  cash  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  authors  of  those  chosen  as  the  most 


outstanding.  All  contributions — editorial,  literary, 
or  critical — will  be  eligible  for  these  awards.  The 
decision  of  the  judges  will,  of  course,  be  final. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  publish  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous  material,  but  in  all  cases  at  least 
one  of  our  editors  must  know  the  real  name  of 
the  writer.  And  while  we  won't  insist  that  all  con- 
tributions be  double  spaced  and  typewritten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  our  hard-working  typists 
will  certainly  appreciate  such  thoughtfulness. 

One  final  note  to  potential  contributors:  all 
material  submitted  to  us,  whether  or  not  we  decide 
to  use  it,  will  be  returned  to  its  author  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

So  much  for  our  description  of  Stylus  and  its 
contents — but  the  dictionary  definition  seems  to 
insist  that  we  conclude  our  prospectus  with  a  re- 
quest for  support,  presumably  financial.  We  have 
no  intention  of  demanding  charity  in  any  form, 
especially  since  the  Victoria  College  Students' 
Council  has  already  set  aside  a  very  generous 
grant  for  our  use.  But  it  seems  fair  to  us  that  we 
make  this  one  request: 

If  you  enjoy  the  contents  of  "Stylus"  No.  1,  and  if 
you  consider  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  to  be  worth 
the  fifteen  cents  we  are  asking  for  the  issue,  then 
please  remember  to  buy  a  copy  of  our  next  edition. 

It'll  only  cost  you  another  fifteen  cents  plus  a 
penny  tax.  Or,  better  yet,  subscribe — it's  only  75c 
a  year,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  you  won't  miss 
a  single  issue.  Send  the  money  to: 

Donald  Wilson,  Managing  Editor,  STYLUS 
c/o  Victoria  College 
Victoria,  B.C. 

And  now,  before  we  close,  we'd  like  to  take  the! 
opportunity  to  apologize  for  trying  your  patience 
with  this  rather  dry  (but  very  essential)  piece  of 
prose.  We  hope  it  won't  deter  you  from  venturing 
into  the  pages  and  issues  yet  to  come. 

The  Editors 

Editor-in-Chief      Julian  Reid 

Managing  Editor    Donald  Wilson 

Editors     Robert  Foster 

Brian  Sulsbury 

Faculty  Advisor     Dr.  C.L.  Lambertson 

The  opinions  expressed  in  Stylus  are  those  of 
the  contributors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
opinions  of  the  editors  or  of  Victoria  College. 


AND  THE  WIND  BLOWS  FREE 

by  Ian  Smith 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  kid  he  had  one 
foot  on  the  gas  and  the  other  in  Heaven  and  as 
the  tortured  rubber  screamed  wild  in  the  summer 
evening  air,  I  knew  he'd  never  been  face-to-face 
with  it  the  way  all  racing  car  drivers  have  to  be 
sometime  in  their  flickering  candle  lives. 

He  was  about  twenty  or  maybe  just  nineteen 
and  when  the  wind  hit  his  shirt  it  seemed  to  blow 
right  through  him,  he  was  so  skinny.  I  guess  that 
ambition  to  drive  had  burned  the  flesh  off  his  bones 
in  the  young  years  before  he  was  able  to  hit  the 
track,  and  after  that  it  must  have  been  the  urge 
to  win  that  made  him  so  thin.  His  hair  was 
blond  and  his  feet  were  big — lead  feet,  I  thought 
— and  his  eyes  were  like  holes  right  into  the  mid- 
dle of  hell . . .  but  I  could  still  tell  that  he'd  never 
been  really  right  up  against  it. 

For  the  drivers  that  have  been  through  it  and 
know  are  either  gay,  like  champagne,  or  they  are 
like  ice,  dead  cool  ice  that  can  chill  any  heat  any- 
where at  all,  wherever  they  are.  They  pass  like 
liquid  air  through  people  and  the  world  and  that 
which  they  touch  goes  hard  and  brittle  and  cracks 
or  grows  equally  calm. 

They  may  be  able  to  get  drunk,  but  it  is  the 
the  drunk  of  the  damned,  and  not  euphoria;  they 
may  be  alive,  but  it  is  a  calm,  conserved  life,  saved 
for  the  white-hot  asphalt  tracks  where  the  roar 
of  the  crowd  is  a  living  lust  for  blood,  the  thirsty 
crowds  that  pay  hard  dollars  to  see  hard  men 
drive  hard  cars  in  a  hard  game,  sometimes  to  the 
death.  But  they  are  more  alive  than  any  other 
men  I  know. 

And  the  kid  was  around  these  men,  but  not  of 
them.  He  had  probably  never, raced  in  the  big 
time,  but  I  could  tell  he  was  the  type,  and  he  would 
get  there  someday.  Maybe  I  would  help  him  get 
there  sooner,  if  he  was  willing — and  I  knew  he 
would  be. 

I  knew  his  type.  Like  all  the  others  he  was 
invincible,  and  like  all  the  others  he  watched  the 
others  crash  and  die  around  him  with  regret,  but 
not  with  fear.  If  life  was  a  flickering  candle,  he 
lived  immune  in  the  middle  of  the  flame. 

I  watched  him  as  the  evening  crept  into  the 
night,  telling  myself  I  was  making  up  my  mind. 
But  I  knew  that  my  mind  had  been  made  up  from 
the  moment  the  kid  took  that  third  turn  in  his 
old  Ford  stocker  and  jumped  it  out  in  front  of  the 
snarling  pack  like  a  jack  rabbit. 

It  couldn't  last  and  I  could  tell  the  kid  knew 
it  too  but  even  so  it  took  the  rest  of  the  field 
twenty  laps  to  catch  him,  and  he  was  in  a  clunker 
that  shouldn't  even  have  been  in  the  main  event. 
Oh,  it  had  go — but  not  the  deep  sort  of  staying 
power  that  a  race  car  needs  to  take  thirty-five 
laps  of  top-speed  punishment.  The  only  thing  that 
car  had  was  the  kid  behind  the  wheel,  and  that 
was  almost  enough. 


The  kid,  and  the  kid's  luck.  He  took  chances 
I  didn't  believe.  Crazy  things,  like  passing  wide- 
open  on  a  corner,  drifting  full-throttle  into  an 
oil-slick  and  then  coming  out  of  his  half-spin  a 
full  car-length  in  front  despite  the  fact  that  he 
went  into  the  corner  dead  even  on  the  outside.  It 
can't  be  done.  I  know;  I  tried  it  enough,  times.  And 
they  pried  me  out  of  my  car  off  the  boards  enough 
times,  too. 

The  kid  was  very  impressed  to  see  me  when 
I  told  him  who  I  was.  He  looked  just  as  wild  up 
close,  covered  with  grime  and  exhaust  grit  and 
grease.  Like  a  pro. 

"Simpson,"  I  said.  "Ray  Simpson."  And  held 
out  my  hand. 

His  eyes  flickered  just  a  bit  and  I  knew  he 
was  familiar  with  the  name.  Not  many  trackmen 
weren't,  then. 

"Not — ?"  he  started  to  say. 

"Yeh.  The  same.  Out  in  pasture  now,  spotting 
new  drivers  for  GM.  If  you're  interested,  see  me 
in  my  hotel  room  at  six-thirty.  You  can  do  better 
than  that  stocker,  I  think."  I  thought  he  could,  too. 

He  took  my  card  and  room  number  but  I 
couldn't  tell  what  his  eyes  were  saying,  and  gen- 
erally I  can.  But  I  thought  I  could  see  hunger. 

I  knew  his  type.  He'd  be  there  at  six-thirty 
and  he  would  have  his  suitcase  packed  outside, 
ready  to  go  if  the  offer  was  right.  The  offer  would 
be  right.  I  sort  of  liked  the  kid.  I  didn't  know 
whether  I  was  doing  him  a  favor  or  not. 

On  the  way  to  Baltimore  I  tried  to  give  him  a 
few  tips,  but  I  knew,  even  if  he  didn't,  that  there 
was  only  one  thing  he  had  to  learn  and  that  was 
something  he  could  only  get  himself.  He  was  good 
in  the  stock  car  and  I  knew  he  would  be  good  in 
a  sprint  car  too,  maybe  the  best,  but  I  couldn't 
tell  him  that  big  thing.  And  it  was  tough. 

I  remembered  back  to  the  time  it  happened  to 
me,  in  the  Indianapolis  "500"  before  all  of 
America.  The  biggest  race  of  the  year . . .  the  big- 
gest of  my  life. 

I  was  hot  that  year;  the  sports  writers  were 
calling  me"The  Bullet"  and  I  had  taken  just  about 
everything  I'd  entered.  Chuck  Jones,  my  wizard 
mechanic,  was  outdoing  himself  and  the  car  was 
running  perfectly.  He  had  some  stuff  in  that 
machine  that  half  the  big-time  greasemonkeys 
still  don't  know  and  no  one  was  beating  me. 

So  came  the  Indy  "500"  and  I  was  never  read- 
ier. It  was  my  first  time  at  the  big  one  but  they 
were  still  picking  me  to  take  it  all.  I  was  laughing 
and  overconfident  and  most  of  the  other  drivers 
were  shaking  their  heads  but  I  still  timed  in 
second-fastest  and  I  would  have  taken  the  pole 
if  my  fuel  pump  hadn't  quit  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  finish  line  during  my  qualifying  runs. 

There  was  only  one  other  first-timer  that  year 
and  he  was  twelfth  in  the  field  so  I  felt  pretty 
good.  But  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  find  out  that 
the  Indy  was  different. 


It's  the  big  one  and  the  drivers  know  it.  Men 
that  I  had  beaten  handily  on  the  rest  of  the  cir- 
cuit were  suddenly  roaring  in  my  ears  and  I  waa 
fourth  before  the  first  lap  was  over. 

It  took  me  seventeen  laps  to  overhaul  one  of 
those  cars  and  I  was  still  only  third  and  others 
were  moving  up  behind  me.  At  a  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  an  hour  I  was  still  being  pressed 
in  the  straightaways  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  go  faster. 

That's  when  it  began  to  hit  me.  I  wanted  to 
wipe  the  sweat  off  my  face  but  I  couldn't  take  my 
hands  off  the  wheel  as  I  began  to  keep  it  floored 
further  and  further  into  the  corners.  And  inch-by 
inch,  I  began  to  overtake  the  second  machine, 
driven  by  Ed  Jacobs. 

I  was  doing  it  but  I  couldn't  get  used  to  it.  I 
was  going  too  fast  and  I  knew  it  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do.  And  then  it  happened. 

Ed  glanced  back  to  see  where  I  was  in  the 
corner  and  I  could  see  the  little  white  ball  of  his 
face  over  the  back  of  his  machine.  And  then  his 
car  began  to  drift. 

Like  a  swinging  pendulum  it  swept  towards 
the  wall  and  I  knew  it  was  going  to  crash,  and 
then  it  was  slithering  back  across  the  track  in 
front  of  me  like  a  giant  water-spider.  I  put  my 
car  into  a  drift  but  I  knew  I  couldn't  miss  it  and 
and  then  there  was  nothing  but  the  crash . . . 
the  crash. 

I  did  all  I  could  and  that  was  nothing  at  all, 
just  nothing.  I  knew,  as  the  micro-seconds  stretch- 
ed -out  like  eternity  and  I  lived  as  I  have  never 
lived  since,  that  I  was  going  to  roll.  There  was 
nothing  I  could  do.  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Gods 
and  the  Gods  didn't  give  a  damn  about  crazy  men 
who  strapped  themselves  into  racing  machines 
and  roared  off  into  the  dust  on  a  track  that  was 
never  meant  for  more  than  ninety  miles  an  hour. 

The  ground  came  close  to  the  sky  and  I  was 
smashed  flat  with  my  car  on  top  of  me  and  I  won- 
dered if  I  was  still  alive.  But  it  wasn't  until  I  look- 
ed up  and  saw  the  next  car  looming  down  upon 
me  like  death  that  I  began  to  scream  . . . 

But  that  wasn't  the  end.  I  woke  up  in  the  hos- 
pital and  although  I  ached  I  knew  that  I  would 
live.  And  I  knew  the  other  thing,  too.  How  a  man 
can  boot  metal  around  but  sometimes  it  boots 
back,  and  that  life  is  a  fragile,  funny  thing,  and 
that  under  the  ice,  or  laughter,  a  man  is  able  to 
keep  on  living,  and  even  driving,  until  the  inev- 
itable end. 

But  I  couldn't  tell  the  kid.  I  couldn't  explain 
it  to  him  at  all  and  even  if  I  tried,  he  wouldn't 
have  understood.  No  man  ever  does. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  and  the  sun  was  sliding 
down  in  a  red  hot  glow  behind  the  far  wall  of  the 
speedway.  The  dust  in  the  infield  was  baked  and 
still  and  the  evening  silence  had  set  upon  the 
men  in  the  pits.  There  weren't  many  of  us;  most 
of  the  drivers  had  quit  practising  earlier  in  the 


day  but  we  were  still  there  because  the  kid  want- 
ed to  get  the  feel  of  the  thing.  His  first  chance 
at  Indy  and  he  said  he  still  didn't  know  the  track. 

Less  than  twenty-four  hours  to  race  time . . . 
less  than  eighteen  when  you  thought  about  it. 
The  tension  that  is  always  there  at  Indy  was  get- 
ting to  me  but  the  kid  seemed  calm  enough.  I 
couldn't  tell  whether  he  was  over-confident  or  not. 
I  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  sleep  that  night. 

The  boss  was  real  happy  with  me.  The  kid  was 
a  real  find,  he  said.  Maybe  one  of  the  great  ones. 
I  thought  so  too  but  I  would  wait  until  after  the 
next  day  to  make  up  my  mind. 

I  turned  to  Chuck.  He'd  done  more  miracles 
with  the  motor.  "Well,  what  do  you  think?" 

He  looked  at  me.  "He  could  have  it.  The  kid 
could  have  it."  He  started  out  across  the  pits 
where  the  kid  was  drifting  in  a  loud  rumble 
through  the  corner.  He  shrugged  slightly.  "Don't 
know.  Maybe  this  one's  a  winner." 

"Yeh,"  I  offered,  and  then  we  both  watched 
him.  He  was  driving  like  a  pro.  He'd  timed  in 
fourth  fastest  but  that  didn't  mean  a  thing.  At 
the  rate  he'd  been  learning,  he  was  maybe  the 
fastest  on  the  track  by  then. 

We  left  him  for  five  minutes  and  then  we 
called  him  in.  If  he  didn't  know  it  by  then,  he 
never  would.  At  least,  not  that  year. 

The  worst  part  was  still  to  come,  I  knew,  but 
at  least  he'd  got  through  the  start.  The  sun  and 
the  dust  and  the  unearthly  roar  of  the  most 
powerful  racing  machines  in  America  were  all 
there  and  you  lost  them  all  in  the  scream  of  the 
crowd. 

He  was  a  natural,  we  all  knew  it  now.  The 
starters  flag  had  dropped  and  the  kid's  right  foot 
had  dropped  with  it.  His  car  had  shot  forward 
like  a  snake  and  I  knew  that  nobody  was  going 
to  pass  him  on  the  first  lap.  Maybe  not  anytime. 

We  were  right  about  him  having  learned;  he'd 
learned,  all  right.  By  the  end  of  three  laps  he 
was  in  third  place  and  it  had  looked  easy.  The 
best  ones  always  make  it  look  easy. 

The  number  two  car  would  be  a  tougher  nut 
to  crack.  It  was  being  driven  by  Bill  Simons  and 
he  was  the  third-highest  point  man  on  the  circuit 
that  year.  But  the  kid  took  it  cool  and  calm  and 
he  pulled  up  beside  Simons  fresh  as  a  daisy  and 
then  he  boxed  him  on  a  corner  behind  a  car  they 
were  both  about  to  lap. 

After  that  there  was  only  Jimmy  Juraki  left 
and  he'd  won  the  Indy  twice  before.  There  wasn't 
a  man  living  who  knew  more  about  that  track. 
Living .  . . 

The  kid  was  averaging  about  a  hundred  and 
forty-eight  miles  an  hour  for  the  lap  and  there'd 
been  nothing  like  this  in  speedway  history.  The 
best  drivers  timed  in  around  one-fourty  and  they 
didn't  do  it  all  the  time.  If  the  kid  could  keep  it 
up  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  until  he  took 
Juraki  and  then  there  would  be  no  stopping  him. 


But  the  kid  didn't  make  it.  Five  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  him  a  car  blew  its  belt  and  then  the 
whole  motor  went.  The  kid  missed  the  car  but 
he  didn't  miss  the  oil  slick  and  he  was  spinning 
vicious  circles  at  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  an 
hour.  We  watched  and  there  was  nothing  we  could 
do. 

It  happened  like  the  snap  of  a  finger  but  it 
seemed  like  minutes  and  hours.  The  kid  fought 
the  car  but  he  couldn't  control  it;  it  ran  up  the 
back  of  the  car  in  front  and  then  he  was  looping 
in  the  air,  his  head  snapping  like  a  whip. 

He  smashed  to  the  ground  upside-down  and 
the  car  was  suddenly  a  ball  of  flames  and  it  was 
bouncing  again.  I  knew  there  was  no  hope  but 
I  hoped  anyway  and  the  miracle  happened;  on  the 
second  bounce  the  flames  went  out. 

He  ended  up  on  his  side  against  the  wall,  while 
the  ambulance  and  fire  truck  raced  in  low  gear 
across  the  infield.  The  flames  were  starting  to 
lick  up  again  but  they  got  there  in  time  to  save 
his  life,  and  by  the  time  I  got  across  the  infield 
they'd  doused  the  flames  and  were  cutting  him 
out  of  the  wreck. 

His  foot  was  through  the  floorboards,  the  big 
lead  foot  that  had  punched  the  brake  hard  as  life. 
His  crash  helmet  was  cracked  like  an  eggshell, 
and  I've  seen  men  try  to  break  crash  helmets  with 
sledge  hammers  and  it  can't  be  done.  But  he  was 
still  conscious.  Pinned  to  the  ground,  but  con- 
scious. He  saw  me. 

There  were  streakes  on  his  face.  They  could 
have  been  tears.  "I  couldn't  do  a  thing!"  he  said. 
"Not  a  thing.  Not  a  god-damned  thing." 

I  looked  at  him  closely.  "Don't  worry  about 
it,  kid.  It  happens  to  all  of  us  sooner  or  later.  How 
do  you  feel?" 

His  eyes  shrugged.  "All  right,'maybe.  We'll  see." 

Yeh.  We'll  see." 

We  looked  at  each  other  while  the  crowbars 
scraped  across  our  eardrums.  I  couldn't  see  any 
blood  but  you  can't  tell.  Sometimes  the  hurt  is 
inside.  Most  of  the  time. 

Suddenly  he  tried  to  grin.  It  looked  lopsided 
and  I  could  tell  he'd  crushed  his  cheek.  "God! 
God,  that  was  something!"  That's  what  he  said. 
"God  that  was  something!" 

I  wanted  to  ask  him  but  you  don't  ask  men 
that.  But  one  of  the  ambulance  men  asked  him. 
"Were  you  scared  or  was  it  all  too  fast  to  register?" 

"Scared?  God,  I  was  petrified!  Just  petrified. 
But  what  an  experience  God,  that  was  something. 
Really  something." 

They  patched  him  up — just  a  broken  leg  and  a 
skinned  back — and  the  kid  came  back  this  year 
and  won  the  Indy  and  right  now  he's  top  man  for 
points  on  the  circuit  and  Chuck  says  he's  never 
seen  a  more  natural  driver.  Now  they're  compar- 
ing him  with  Fangio  and  Moss  but  I  don't  know. 
He's  different.  Maybe  he  always  will  be. 

The  End 


MORS  IN  ARTICULO  MORTIS 

by  Julian  Reid 

The  other  night,  I  heard  a  man  die. 

...  I  had  just  stepped  out  of  the  Club  Paree, 

and  the  angular  blare  of  jazz 
Had  followed  me  into  the  street,  and  clotted 

the  neon-cast  shadows. 
The  night  was  heavy  and  damp,  and  my 

cigarette,  as  I  lit  it, 
Made  a  dying  red  pin-point  reflection  that 

glowed  in  the  depth  of  the  pavement. 
I  felt  very  small  and  alone,  though  the  jazz 

still  seemed  loud  all  around  me, 
And  the  cigarette-glow  and  its  image  were 

all  that  I  had  for  companions. 
Then  suddenly  I  was  aware  of  a  procession 

that  slowly  passed  by  me — 
A  procession  of  dark-hooded  men,  their 

motions  long  laboured,  and  silent — 
A  funeral  procession,  I  saw,  for  the  men 

carried  high  on  their  shoulders 
The  looming  black  bulk  of  a  coffin. 

I  felt  a  cold  fear  deep 

within  me, 
As  I  watched  the  dark  men  passing  by, 
And  as  they  passed  by,  for  a  moment  I  thought 

I  saw  into  that  coffin, 
And  as  I  looked  at  the  corpse  that  lay  there, 

its  limbs  hard  and  wax-stiff  and  pallid, 
Its  broad  black  beard  streaked  with  grey, 

and  the  scent  of  death  heavy  upon  it. 
I  saw  the  harsh  curve  of  its  lips  and  felt 

the  thick  strength  of  its  body 
(Though  that  strength,  as  I  thought  then, 

was  lost,  with  the  life  that  had  power  to 

move  it). 

I  could  not  tell  whose  that  corpse  was,  but 

I  felt  that  I  should  somehow  know  it, 
So  I  stared  at  the  narrow-cheeked  face,  and 

the  dead  eyes  came  suddenly  open, 
And  the  dead  lips  moved  and  cried  out, 

with  a  cry  that  was  pain  to  the  hearer, 
And  the  dead  torso  twisted  and  writhed, 

and  the  dead  limbs  were  fevered  and  sweating. 
And  then  I  was  back  in  the  street,  and  the 

procession  was  still  passing  by  me, 
And  as  I  wached  it,  the  black  coffin  lurched, 

and  the  corpse  in  it  screamed  once  again, 
Then  lapsed  into  terrible  silence;  and  even  the 

dark-hooded  bearers 
Faltered  in  their  step,  once,  before  they  went  on, 

though  they  seemed  unaware  of  my  presence. 


THE  ANNOTATED  ALICE 
A  REVIEW  by  Julian  Reid 

The  Annotated  Alice,  by  Lewis  Carroll,  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  by  Martin  Gardner. 
Clarkson  N.  Potter,  Inc.  $10.00 


"Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  there  is  something 
preposterous  about  an  annotated  Alice."  Thus  be- 
gins Martin  Gardner's  introduction  to  this  new 
edition  of  the  two  "Alice"  books;  he  goes  on  to 
demonstrate,  in  true  Carrollian  fashion,  that  even 
the  preposterous  can  be  completely  fascinating. 
In  addition  to  complete  texts  of  "Wonderland" 
and  "The  Looking-Glass",  together  with  all  the 
Tenniel  illustrations,  this  volume  contains  a  far- 
ranging  and  amusing  set  of  notes  and  commen- 
taries that  actually  succeed  in  the  difficult  feat 
of  justifying  the  high  price  tag  attached  to  it. 

Gardner's  annotations  inform  and  elucidate, 
but  they  do  far  more  than  this:  they  entertain. 
Taken  separately,  almost  any  one  of  them  tantalizes 
and  makes  one  wish  to  read  more;  together,  they 
contain  a  wealth  of  material  on  literary  historical, 
mathematical,  and  scientific  subjects,  as  well  as  a 
few  entries  it  is  impossible  to  fit  into  any  mean- 
ingful classification.  It  would  be  exaggerating  to 
say  that  they  add  a  new  dimension  to  the  reading 
of  the  "Alice"  books,  but  they  certainly  serve  to 
intensify  most  of  one's  already-established  per- 
spectives in  the  old. 

A  definite  pro-mathematical  bias  intrudes  on 
the  notes  in  several  places,  and  sometimes  Gardner 
extends  his  discussion  to  such  a  point  that  his 
initial  topic  seems  almost  lost.  But  in  all  such 
cases  his  digression  is  interesting  in  itself:  and  I 
can  hardly  help  feeling  that  Carroll  would  have 
approved,  even  though  certain  contemporary  cri- 
tics do  not.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  disappointed 
at  the  avoidance  of  all  mention  of  "allegorical  and 
psychoanalytic"  interpretations,  though  such  a 
policy  is  doubtless  a  wise  one.  However,  this  is  a 
matter  of  personal  taste  and  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  serious  objection  to  the  book. 

The  introduction  is  excellent,  the  bibliography 
a  bit  skimpy.  All  things  considered,  however,  this 
is  an  attractive  and  worthwhile — if  rather  expen- 
sive— volume.  I  recommend  it  to  all  enthusiasts 
of  Alice  and  her  "preposterous"  but  fascinating 
adventures. 


WISDOM  OF  THE  WEST 
A  REVIEW  by  Robert  Foster 

Wisdom  of  the  West,  by  Bertrand  Russell. 
Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  $12.50 

"The  only  way  to  find  out  what  philosophy  is, 
is  to  to  do  philosophy.  To  show  how  men  have 
done  this  in  the  past  is  the  main  aim  of  this  book." 
Thus,  in  his  usual  brillant  manner,  Lord  Russell 
begins  this  highly  condensed  history  of  philosophy. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  a  straight  history  of  the  sub- 
ject; it  is  a  statement  of  what  Russell  thinks  about 
those  who  have  "done  philosophy"  over  the  last 
2500  years.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  I  found  this  a 
highly  enjoyable  book,  though  by  no  means  a  per- 
fect one.  The  section  on  Greeks  was  excellent,  by 


far  the  best  part  of  the  book.  At  last  someone  has 
done  justice  to  Zeno  by  absolving  him  from  actu- 
ally believing  in  his  paradoxes. 

The  next  section,  on  Christianity,  is  presented 
rather  weakly  until  it  comes  to  Aquinas  and  Occam, 
where  the  text  suddenly  becomes  clear  again. 
Through  the  rest  of  the  three  hundred  odd  pages, 
dealing  with  philosophy  from  1400  to  our  own 
time,  the  text  continues  strong  on  logic  and  math- 
ematics, providing  a  fair  historical  background 
and  in  general  setting  forth  all  information  essen- 
tial to  the  beginner. 

The  book's  greatest  failing  is  that  it  ignores  all 
the  problems  presently  of  interest  to  philosophers. 
After  all,  twentieth-century  thought  has  been  al- 
most as  significant  to  the  development  of  philo- 
sophy as  was  that  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 

Finally,  I  must  mention  the  profuse  illustra- 
tions in  this  book.  These  raise  the  price  to  a  ridic- 
ulous level  and  only  succeed  in  proving  that  phil- 
osophers are  generally  ugly  (exception:  Aristotle). 
Nevertheless  the  book  is  worth  reading  (if  bor- 
rowed from  the  Public  Library),  but  don't  buy  it 
unless  it  comes  out  as  a  paper-back. 


RECORD  REVIEWS 

by  Robert  Foster 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  give  special  thanks 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stubbing  of  Harmony  House, 
without  whose  help  this  column  could  never  have 
been  written. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  records  I  have  heard  re- 
cently is  Bernstein  Plays  Brubeck  Plays  Bernstein. 
(Columbia,  CL  1466  and  Stereo).  Of  course,  modern 
classical  music  has  been  borrowing  from  jazz  for 
thirty-five  years,  but  here  is  superb  jazz  in  or- 
chestral form.  On  Side  One  of  this  record,  Leonard 
Bernstein  conducts  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and 
the  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet  in  Howard  Brubeck's 
"Dialogues  for  Jazz  Combo  and  Orchestra",  a  set 
of  orchestra-stated  themes  improvised  on  by  quar- 
tet against  orchestral  background.  The  overall  ef- 
fect is  excellent.  Duke  Ellington  tried  something 
like  this  in  "Conversational  Suite;  Later"  but  his 
sound  was  not  nearly  as  successful  as  that  Brubeck 
and  Bernstein  have  achieved.  On  Side  Two,  Bru- 
beck and  Bernstein  demonstrate  their  qualities  in 
a  different  manner.  The  Quartet  alone  gives  its 
treatment  of  five  Bernstein  songs;  "Maria",i  "I 
Feel  Pretty",  "Somewhere",  "A  Quiet  Girl",  and 
"Tonight".  Everything  seems  to  work  out  as  well 
on  this  side  as  it  did  on  the  other.  Incidentally,  the 
sound  technicians  did  their  job  well,  too,  so  we 
have  an  all-round  first-rate  record. 

Grofe:  The  Grand  Canyon  Suite.  Beethoven: 
Wellington's  Victory  (Morton  Gould  and  his  Or- 
chestra. RCA  LC-2433  and  LSC-2433)  is  billed 
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as  a  Stereo  Spectacular.  It  certainly  will  show  off 
high  grade  equipment  to  very  good  advantage  and 
should  be  very  popular  among  the  "My  Hi-Fi  has 
higher  hi's  than  your's"  set.  From  the  viewpoint 
of  the  music  lover  the  record  has  much  less  to  re- 
commend it.  "Wellington's  Victory"  is  purely  an 
equipment  demonstration  piece  with  hardly  a  note 
of  good  music  in  it.  "The  Grand  Canyon  Suite" 
is,  of  course,  wonderful  music,  and  Gould,  while 
squeezing  every  ounce  of  pyrotechnics  out  of  it, 
still  does  a  fairly  good  job.  Buy  the  record  only  at 
bargain  prices:  Ormandy's  on  Columbia  is  much 
better. 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  recommend  to  the  few  Wagner 
fans  within  reach  of  my  words  (I  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  Wagner  at  a  later  date)  Angel's  re- 
cording of  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg  with 
the  magnificent  tenor  Rudolf  Schock  as  Walther. 
I  have  never  heard  a  finer  singing  of  the  "Prize 
Song." 

Schock  has  another  record  Germany's  Rudolf 
Schock  (Capitol  T  10143)  on  which  he  sings  light 
German  classics.  On  it  he  demonstrates  a  voice  as 
natural  and  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  late  Richard 
Tauber.  This  is  one  of  the  few  records  I  consider 
essential  to  any  record  collection. 

Next  month:  Records  for  Christmas. 


THE  OTHER  TEN 

I  conclude  from  the  words  that  I  hear  in  the  air, 

As  the  words  are  around  me  flowing, 

That  most  of  the  boys  are  going  somewhere, 

And  most  of  the  girls  are  going; 

I'm  forced  to  conclude,  and  conclude  in  haste, 

As  the  words  are  round  me  flying, 

That  ninety  percent  are  not  quite  chaste, 

And  the  other  ten  are  lying. 

Oh,  the  cute  young  things  have  a  satisfied  smile 

And  some  of  them  quite  smugly; 

And  the  few  who  miss  by  an  Irish  mile, 

Their  faces  are  damn-near  ugly. 

As  I  pace  the  floor,  which  is  often  paced, 

To  one  thought  my  mind  keeps  flying  — 

That  ninety  percent  are  not  quite  chaste, 

And  the  other  ten  are  trying. 

"One  of  the  Boys." 


PHOSPHERESCENCE 

by  Renee  Poisson 

Swirls  of  fire  in  the  black  water 

shimmering,  sparkling,  ghostly  light 

bubbles  of  gold,  white  hot,  yet  cold  as  ice 

stars  from  heaven,  a  Milky  Way  submerged 

Jewels  cling  to  damp  black  heads 

as  lithe  bodies  twist  in  the  fiery  water 

in  ecstasy  of  wonder. 

Brown  bodies  pale  in  the  darkness, 

duskily  outlined 

against  grim,  black  rocks 

now  alive, 

now  gay  with  blue  white  fire. 
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SONNET 

by  Anne  Hassen 

From  quaking  grass-slopes  where  each  golden  spear 

In  Gothic  pattern  holds  the  slanted  rays, 

Grass-scent  is  in  the  sea  wind  as  I  near 

A  shore  where  driftwood  lies  in  shadowed  bays. 

Driftwood  I  seek  for  one  in  whom  I  find 

The  piercing  sweetness  of  the  hillside  grasses; 

One  with  as  deep  and  clear  a  soul  and  mind 

That  holds  the  light  of  sun  as  amber  glimmering 

As  quiet  water  in  the  sea  crevasses, 

In  net  of  grassy  spikes,  or  crystal  cone; 

For  one  who  has  sweet  wit,  like  sea-lights' 

shimmering 
Images  on  the  walls  of  sun-warmed  stone; 
Who  would  a  silvered  fir-root  make  more  bright — 
Within  its  twisting  splendour  set  a  light. 


WE 

The  pain  of  togetherness  can  be  alleviated 
Only  by  the  greater  pain  of  separation. 


THE  WATCHERS 

They  spend  their  lifetimes  gazing  out  through 
windows 

To  watch  a  world  eclipsed  by  their  reflections. 


THE  TOWER 

I  built  a  shining  tower  into  the  sky. 
. .  .  How  far  is  it  from  Babel  to  Babylon? 


REFLECTION  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  POETRY 

They  chatter  and  start  to  think  in  rhyme, 
Old  people  grow  young  beyond  their  time: 
And  as  their  minds  grow  more  decayed, 
They  publish  it . . . 

Thus  are  poets  made. 
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